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was hung. This collection of beautiful ex- 
amples of the 13th and 18th century tex- 
tiles was arranged by the Needle and Bob- 
bin Club of New York City. It suggests 
in a very happy way the close interrelation 
of the antique with the requirements of 
modern textile design and at the same time 
it throws into the foreground the well of 
inspiration that the present day designers 
•can find in the velvets, brocades, and em- 
broideries of private and museum collec- 
tions. 

Of special value to the designer are the 
•Gothic pieces — a cope of ruby red pome- 
granate patterns, and two bold strips of 
brocade of cut velvet interwoven with gold 
thread. Notable also are the designs of 
Coptic and Egypto- Syrian art; a precious 



fragment of the 14th Century Lucchese 
looms, which helped to spread the fame of 
Italian industrial art over Europe; some 
pieces of bold Near Eastern and Persian 
design; and brilliant 17th Century brocades 
and embroideries. 

To encourage the study of antique tex- 
tiles and the application of their inspiration 
to the work of today the Needle and Bob- 
bin Club awarded a prize of $25 to a scarf 
designed and executed by Richard L. Mar- 
wede. 

For this competition 416 exhibits were 
received from 140 craftsmen. The number 
of pieces hung was 175. This is only one 
of a series of industrial art competition that 
are held under the auspices of the Art Alli- 
ance of America. 



Education in Universal Language 



By THE EDITOR 



MAN'S education which began with the eye 
for the natural universe holds much to 
see and little to hear. Moreover, sounds 
require more or less interpretation while sights 
are self-explanatory. We believe what we see for 
this reason. Sight is the sense on which we most 
rely and which we trust most implicitly. 

All thinking is largely a matter of mental mov- 
ing pictures. We began to think in pictures and 
it is only the most highly developed literary minds 
that even today can bring themselves to think in 
words for any length of time. Even they trans- 
late from mental picture to phrase as they write 
just as we all do in speaking. 

The first attempt at written language took the 
picture form. Picture drawing and picture writ- 
ing are older by far than true writing accom- 
plished with arbitrary symbols whose code the 
reader must have learned, and some of the great- 
est of religious philosophies owe as much to pic- 
tures as to documents for their preservation and 
wide prevalence. 

It was this universality of the pictured appeal 
which decided the early fathers of the Christian 
church in favor of the use of frescoes and stat- 
uary in the sanctuary "that those who could not 
read might learn the stories of the Bible there- 
from." It is this same universality of appeal 



upon which Uncle Sam relied in the late war 
posters and to which American commerce looks 
for its success in foreign fields during the 
great era that is just dawning. The picture is 
with us and to stay. Art schools will flourish 
with the growth of American industry and in the 
fields of advertising and ^commercial illustration 
find a direct and practical application for their 
trained talent. This general wide reliance on the 
picture for practical ends will gradually educate 
the world's taste for fine art but this is not all 
that lies before the art school during the next few 
decades. 

There is another phase of the universal lan- 
guage of art outside that of actual pictures. It 
is the ever present and powerful appeal of beauty 
apart from any direct significance involved in an 
arrangement of line or color. For the appeal of 
beauty, too, is worldwide and a powerful factor 
in the marketing of merchandise. Realizing these 
things the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, in 
common with all the great art schools of the 
country, is making preparation for an intensive 
development of the policies which it has always 
advocated of offering the services of highest art 
to utility and of giving the greatest utility to art. 
The stand which this school has taken for years 
is vindicated by the denouement of recent events. 
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Its ideals have indeed become a national move- 
ment, its principles been adopted by every organi- 
zation which exists for the purpose of national 
commercial advancement. It has at last become 
apparent to everyone that the fundamental lack 
in our civilization is the lack of trained artists 
and artisans and of the art appreciation on the 
part of the public which would have brought 
about a recognition of skill and means for its 
development. 

The raw materials which we have produced in 
such abundance have for years gone abroad to 
receive the benediction of art and industry in 
other lands whence they return to us, like bread 
cast upon the waters, increased a hundredfold in 
beauty, use and price. We are brought to a reali- 
zation at last of our poverty in everything save 
natural resources and to a determination that our 
raw materials sjiall henceforth be fashioned into 
things of use, beauty and increased value for our- 
selves and for the world. 

Government recognition of this necessity is 
not lacking, for great consideration is being given 
these matters by our statesmen. In discussing the 
educational lessons which the war has taught us, 
Secretary Lane, in his annual report, remarks, 
"If once we realize that education is not solely 
a state matter, but a national concern, the way 
is open," and farther, "Throughout the war I have 
sought to learn the significance of its larger 
phases as effecting our national life with rela- 
tion to the duties of this office, and I believe that, 
some of those ills which have fallen upon other 
lands may, in some part at least, be kept from 
our doors by the development of policies which 
are already in a small way being carried out by 
this department. 

"One of those policies is that our schools shall 
be made to more completely serve America as a 
nation. The other policy is that the lands of this 
country shall not lie unused. Both may be in- 
cluded in the broader meaning of the word 
'Americanization' — for one makes for the devel- 
opment of more helpful American citizens, and 
the other makes for the development of more 
serviceable American acres. For the intensifi- 
cation and extension of these two policies I would 
make earnest appeal that the high advantages of 
freedom which we have championed may be the 
more perfectly realized." 

Freedom, indeed, is a matter of education for 
"knowledge is power," and one enjoys liberty 
only when he is free to express the best that is in 
him and to secure for his work recognition and 
recompense. Already our proficiency in commer- 
cial illustration has resulted in an advantage in 
the markets of the world. The mail order catalog 



has reached Russia. It is not read, but it is un- 
derstood there by reason of its lavish expendi- 
ture for commercial drawing, color printing, and 
the like, an expenditure which proves to be only a 
very judicious investment bearing enormous in- 
terest. This is the beginning and a forerunner 
of what is to come. Already the importance of 
label and package in deciding sales has been 
grasped by manufacturers who are directing their 
attention to a study of decorative art as applied 
thereto. They have begun to demand the artist's 
best and to pay adequately therefore as the re- 
cent offer of a $275 prize for the best designs for 
such purposes through the Art Alliance of Amer- 
ica attests and the $750 in prizes distributed in 
New York this year for hand decorated textiles. 

Realizing all these things for many years the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts has led its stu- 
dents toward the refinement and culture which 
comes with the knowledge of good art. It also 
teaches them the dignified inter-relation of these 
things with practical methods of earning a liv- 
ing. The soundness of its pliable and individual- 
istic methods is proven by the comparatively short 
time required for the artistic and practical quali- 
fications of successful painters, teachers, illus- 
trators, commercial artists, designers, decorators, 
cartoonists and craftsmen. 

The Gold Medal of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition was awarded to this Acad- 
emy for an exhibit of its students' painting and 
commercial illustration, and its students receive 
more than their share of honors and prizes. It 
offers such practical vocational courses, daily 
individual instruction under noted artists, safe 
and pleasant studios, refined associations, quick 
returns, that two sessions of conscientious, ear- 
nest study equip talented people for an interesting 
and lucrative profession. Instruction is never 
criticism alone, but careful direction, as to just 
how to proceed. The entire student body and fac- 
ulty is at all times under the direct supervision 
of its artist-founder, Mr. Carl N. Werntz., and 
the most careful personal attention is assured. 

All students who wish to specialize are given 
exactly the training needed for that line. The 
Academy began as a school of illustration and 
though it has outgrown this single field, it is 
still the last word in everything pertaining to the 
training of an illustrator. Its illustration classes 
keep near to the spirit of Howard Pyle, E. A. 
Abbey, Frank Brangwyn, C. D. Gibson, Orson 
Lowell and the other big men who fill the pages 
of our books and magazines with delight. Act- 
ual illustrations are done for actual magazines 
and many are reproduced and printed than which 
no more practical way of learning this wonder- 
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ful profession has ever been devised. Models are 
frequently posed in the "Sunlight" stage which, 
so far as the United States are concerned, orig- 
inated in this school, or Academy students are 
sent into the interesting and characterful parts 
of Chicago to sketch artistic material suited to 
the needs of publications. 

Costume design is another field in which the 
Academy has accomplished wonders. Graduates 
and undergraduates are holding high salaried po- 
sitions with leading dressmakers, in the largest 
stores, and wholesale manufactories, and are 
teaching in public schools and universities. Others 
conduct original fashion pages for monthly maga- 
zines and a few are incorporated creative cos- 
turners in New York. Its student won the first 
prize offered by the Fashion Art League of 
America, and League members have exibited, in 
the Annual League Fashion Show, dresses de- 
signed by undergraduates of this wonderful de- 
partment. The students designed and made many 
of the costumes for the Jackie opera at the Audi- 
torium, and they also collaborated in the conser- 
vation of wool by designing "Conservation 
Clothes" furnishing duplicates free to dress- 
makers. 

With our daily papers filled with exciting news, 
fashion advertising, another practical depart- 
ment at this Academy, has been forced to be- 
come more attractive in order to command suf- 
ficient attention to insure sales. Therefore, the 
advertising manager must cut down the copy and 
treble the space for pictures. Not only must he 
use more pictures, but he must find artists who 
do better and more original drawings. There is 
keen competition to secure the services of the 
cleverest artists, who dictate their own salary 
and are always flooded with delightfully remu- 
nerative commissions. 

The Academy was the first school to recognize 
and teach commercial art, and it is again taking 
the initiative in a new, higher and more vital 
form of commercial art. The only place where a 
complete knowledge of this new form of art, 
with its doubled and trebled financial returns, 
is really given to students, is in the classes of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. A commercial artist 
gets a good salary for drawing the pictures he is 
told to draw, but the creative advertising artists 
are paid salaries rising to and beyond $15,000 a 
year. The whole of immense organizations are 
built around one such man. Creative advertis- 
ing art is positively the broadest and most lu- 
crative field open to the artist. Many Chicago 
firms spend annually more than a million dollars 
for such art work. Several of the country's high- 
est salaried creative advertising artists have al- 



ready been trained in this course, which is es- 
pecially adapted to advanced students and pro- 
fessional artists and for which it usually requires 
but one season. 

A confusion of meaning and a misapplication 
of the terms commercial art and industrial art 
seems to exist. Art which speeds up commerce or 
trade, which sells the things already produced, is 
naturally commercial art. Art applied to manu- 
facturers and industry to make its products suit- 
able, beautiful and really worth making is, of 
course, industrial art. It is imperative in all 
manufactures except raw products and there- 
fore, is America's greatest need today. For this 
reason the various branches of industrial art are 
covered at the Academy and a graduation certifi- 
cate from this school is accepted by most em- 
ployers as a guarantee of correct viewpoint and 
practicability. 

The ability to do forceful posters is at pres- 
ent a most paying accomplishment for, though 
manufacturers, theatrical managers, movie pro- 
ducers, and others have long recognized the power 
of posters, the recent establishment of a National 
Bureau of Pictorial Publicity has immensely 
stimulated the demand for this powerful type of 
art. It is probable that more war posters were 
done by Academy students than by any other 
single group. In the Illinois Centennial, Elec- 
trical Week, Army Recruiting, Vanity Fair, Art 
Alliance, John Wanamaker, and the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts Poster Competitions, 
the largest percentage of prizes were awarded to 
its students. Even first year pupils are successful 
in having posters exhibited, as well as selected 
and reproduced in full color for covers of maga- 
zines. 

There certainly is a demand tor teachers 
trained in a modern way in advanced normal 
art, and this school spares no effort to keep its 
normal department unique, timely and up to date. 
Each season's course is different to make sure of 
training which reflects the spirit of the times. No 
branch of art is more cultural as students are 
trained for positions as supervisors of manual 
and vocational as well as graphic and commer- 
sial art, and other modern subjects not included 
in the ordinary courses. Calls come from East, 
West; North and South. There are practically no 
disappointments on either side, for every student 
who does the work well is given a good position 
and superintendents return year after year for 
its graduates. 

Those who enjoy arranging furnishings, whose 
natural taste helps them to solve questions of color 
and line that others fail to understand, those to 
whom a studio full of graceful furniture, rich 
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brocaded stuffs, and dainty things from the mas- 
ter craftsmen of the world would appeal, and 
who would enjoy a dignified professional stand- 
ing among people of refinement with an oppor- 
tunity for a large and assured income, should 
unquestionably train to be interior decorators. 
Practically scientific methods of instruction 
through demonstration and intensive personal in- 
struction by practicing interior decorators, both 
European trained and its own graduates, assure 
complete satisfaction in the department of inter- 
ior decoration at the Academy. The course 
teaches many useful subjects not yet used in other 
schools, but the essentials are not neglected for 
fads. 

Not the least of the Academy's attractions is 
the cartoon school which has a real cartoon 
course, tested and found adequate through fif- 
teen years of supplying cartoonists to the great 
newspapers of the country. Cartoonists here 
trained do feature work for the big metropolitan 
dailies or fill lucrative and interesting all-round 
positions on newspapers of smaller cities. Here 
is offered the swift, telling, meaningful instruc- 
tion and advice of the master cartoonists and 
teachers that has fitted King, Orr, De Beck, Wil- 
liams, Quinn Hall, Page, R. B. Fuller, and so 
many others of the highest salaried laugh mak- 
ers. 

The Academy specializes in craftsmanship and 
its faculty have been to infinite pains to make the 
handicrafts classes enjoyable and paying. They 
have ransacked Europe for easy, delightful and 
useful forms of modern applied art, and in- 
structors who lit into the modern and practical 
point of view. Jewelry and some other crafts 
are taught in ways requiring no preliminary prac- 
tice in design. By the time difficult problems re- 
quiring careful preliminary drawings are reached 
the pupils have a clear understanding of tools, 
methods and practices and the ability to draw the 
necessary designs develops spontaneously. 

Jewelry, metal work, basketry, bookbinding, 
comb sawing, leather tooling, wood working, and 
the new crafts : lacquering, lamp shade making, 
the creation of unique dress accessories, fan 
painting, oriental rug weaving, toy making, etc., 
and practical ways of choosing appropriate 
theme and style for these are taught. Equipment 
is kept very inexpensive and the value of the 
objects made far exceeds their cost. The crafts 
workers so trained usually establish their own 
shops conducted for the sale of their own handi- 
crafts. 

Saturday and Sunday classes are offered to 



those employed, in other pursuits and dependent 
upon spare time for art education. The night 
classes receive special attention and the instruc- 
truction is thorough, practical and abundant. 
Students who study nights and supplement this 
study in the Sunday class, the Saturday after- 
noon class, or who can study at night and half 
clays, also receive nearly as satisfactory and 
rapid results as students in the regular day 
classes, and at a much smaller cost. The night 
school in this way offers a special opportunity to 
students who find it necessary to earn their own 
expenses, as the school work in no way inter- 
feres with the daily occupation. The classes 
last but two hours, from seven to nine, three 
evenings a week, with an optional sketch class 
from six-thirty to seven. The study is in the 
nature of recreation, and this regular evening 
work is a desirable substitute for the so-called 
night amusements which really consume much 
time and effort, but which do not give the bene- 
ficial financial returns that Academy study is 
sure to do. 

Then there are the night illustration classes for 
magazines, book, newspaper and advertisement 
illustration, also painting in color, with special 
lighting, where poses are arranged on a won- 
derful new "Sunlight" stage with as interesting 
color as by day ; a night cartoon class where stu- 
dents begin at once under an experienced car- 
toonist; a night industrial design class with in- 
structions by a noted professional designer of 
wide experience ; a night commercial art class for 
instructions in lettering, book cover designing, 
poster making, heading, fashions and commercial 
drawing of all kinds ; a night dress design and 
fashion class which is one of the most success- 
ful night subjects, preparing pupils practically 
for a lucrative profession. One may even study 
art in his own home by means of educationally 
perfect illustrated correspondence lessons orig- 
inated by Mr. Carl N. Werntz and his associates. 

Painting from poses on a "Sunlight'' stage is 
one of the novelties of the Academy. It is most 
fascinating to step into the studio of the new 
"Sunlight" class, feel the vibrating effect; catch 
the luminous shadow tones, see the poses repro- 
duced in natural and beautiful detail true glimpses 
of idealistic Sicily or Greece, of the dramatic 
Orient, of realistic Europe, of wild, social, rural, 
or urban life in America, some under natural 
north light, others under an European importa- 
tion, artificial sunlight. This method differs from 
other ways as black from white, for there is 
nothing like it elsewhere. 
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MOD El, POSING IN STUDIO OF THE SUNLIGHT STAGE 



DRAWING MADE BY STUDENT OF 
THE NUDE SKETCHING CLASS 



These illustrations are 
from the students' 
work at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

(See article on page 45) 




LIVING MODEL POSED IN TEE SUNLIGHT CLASS 




WORK OF POTTERY STUDENTS CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

— •Courtesy Arthur Acker mann d- Son, Inc. 



